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of the thirteenth century, a prosperity still evident to us in the
beautiful and costly churches and abbeys \vhich have come
down to us from that period cither intact or in nuns, was followed
by a disastrous era of famine and war and pestilence. In the
years 1315 and 1316 was a great failure of the harvest. In 1316
from Michaelmas to Christmas, it is said, it rained without
a day's intermission. The harvest failed utterly, and many died
of starvation. A murrain among the cattle followed. The
unhealthy ways of living, prevalent among all classes of society,
brought disease which underfed bodies could not resist and
more still died thus. But for the moment the nation recovered
and wages rose some 20 per cent, owing to scarcity of hands ,
harvests were good, and in 1337 the nation plunged recklessly
into a war with France. As is usually the case, the early yeais
of a war not fought on our own land brought prosperity. It
employed numbers of men as soldiers, occupied barons of the
fiercer sort, giving their tenants a rest from what was often
a heavy tyranny, and in the general prosperity the taxation was
hardly felt. Many villeins prospered and bought their freedom
vuth money which was legally their lord's, according to lawyer's
theories, but which the custom of the manor, and possibly his
need of ready cash to pay his soldiers, forced Iho lord to
accept.

But this prosperity was to receive a fearful check. In 1348
a new and terrible pestilence made its appearance. It is said
to have arisen in China, spread westward and leapt on Europe
like a resistless flood. Before a new disease nations arc liable
to go down even to extinction, and European civilization nearly
succumbed lo this. Our forefathers called it the BLACK DEATH,
and we know it still in the East as the Plague. It attacked
all classes alike and seemed most fatal to the young and strong.
The pestilence spread throughout Europe, and oven to Iceland
and Greenland; it is estimated to have claimed 25 million
victims. It appeared in England on August i, 1348, in seaport
towns of Dorsetshire, travelled west and north to Bristol. In
vain the citizens of Gloucester closed their gates to travellers